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THE WEALTH OF NEW YORK. 

BY THE HON. THOMAS F. GILROY, MATOE OF NEW YORK. 



III. 

Before proceeding to those comparisons and explanations of 
detail which will serve to show what measure of excellence can be 
claimed for the present administration, it is worth while to con- 
sider the figures in certain primitive ways that will indicate to 
the average citizen what he really enjoys in the privilege of resi- 
dence in the metropolis. Financiers and politico-economists need 
no such considerations, but the average man is neither one nor 
the other, save in a primitive fashion, and primitive explanations 
are in order. 

The corporation, then, owns real estate, which is equivalent 
to nearly $300 in value for each man, woman and child in the 
community. As against this, supposing each individual to have 
his own share, there is a debt secured by mortgage of $50, and 
the amount which it costs each individual to continue in the en- 
joyment of the privileges of membership in the corporation is $17 
a year. These privileges, it must be remembered, are not con- 
fined to the mere act of ownership of the corporate possessions 
nor their protection and maintenance, but include a practically 
unlimited supply of the best water in the world ; the free use of 
fifty beautiful parks, of magnificent bridges, and of hundreds of 
miles of well-paved and well -lighted streets ; the almost absolute 
protection to person and property afforded by what are conceded 
to be the finest Police and Fire departments in the world ; effec- 
tive protection to the public health ; adequate relief in case of 
accident or sickness by an efficient ambulance corps and hospital 
service ; relief in destitution in case of calamity by a wise and lib- 
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eral administration of charity ; free access to bountifully supplied 
markets ; all the advantages of a magnificent dock system ; free 
education, and the unquestioned right to demand and obtain 
justice when individual rights are infringed. More than this, 
for extraordinary occasions there is the protection of a well- 
armed, well-equipped, well-disciplined and efficient military force, 
and the certainty of obtaining, if necessary, pecuniary aid for the 
community to any possible extent at a lower rate of interest than 
anyone else can get it. 

Moreover, this $17 a year provides for the maintenance and 
constant improvement of all the property in hand, and, together 
with the ordinary sources of city revenue, for the gradual extinc- 
tion of the debt now existing. 

It is a simple fact that at no previous time in the world's 
history and at no place in the world outside of the limits of New 
York city has it been possible to obtain such results for the same 
amount of money. The privilege of citizenship in New York is 
the highest civic possibility. So much appears to be beyond 
dispute, but it is well, at this point, to return to the consideration 
of a question left unanswered in an earlier part of this discussion. 

Taxation forms a burden which humanity almost always finds 
irksome. What is paid out of the pocket of the individual for 
the benefit of the community is almost invariably begrudged by 
the individual, for the reason that few persons are philosophical 
enough to see that they pay in direct proportion to the benefits 
they personally receive from the community. The man who 
owns a million dollars' worth of property pays a thousand times 
as much as he who only owns a thousand dollars' worth, and he 
almost invariably grumbles about it, forgetting that he gets pro- 
tection and improvement for exactly a thousand times as much. 
Consequently, as long as civilization continues, there will be com- 
plaints about the rate of taxation and the appraisal of property. 
There are such complaints made in New York to-day, and it is 
well worth while to see what foundation there is for them. 

We have seen that each individual, if the average be computed, 
will pay 117 in taxes this year. But as taxes are not levied per 
capita, let us see what the burden on property is. The closest 
estimate of the actual market value of such property as the Com- 
missioners have been able to find, on which to lay taxes, is $5,- 
000,000,000. Five billions of dollars are, therefore, called upon 
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to pay $34,000,000. In other words, if a man calls upon the com- 
munity to protect him in the possession and enjoyment of $150 
worth of accumulated property in addition to his rights and 
privileges as a citizen, the community calls upon him to pay one 
dollar into the necessary fund. 

This estimate of five billions of dollars as the market value of 
the real estate of the city which is subject to taxation requires a 
few words of explanation. It is not claimed that it is a close 
estimate. To make such is out of the question. But in a gen- 
eral way it is understood that the assessment made by the Tax 
Board is fixed, as nearly as may be, at 40 per cent, of the real or 
market value of the property. It may very probably be the case 
that this is not even closely approximated in a great number 
of cases, but taking property by and large it is as near as any 
estimate may be made. This has been the rule for many years, 
and, at all events, if the same proportion is adopted in examining 
the records of different years the comparison between years will 
be a fair one. Thus while he nominally pays $1.85 on each $100 
worth of property which he owns, the citizen really pays $1 on 
every $150 worth. Five billions of dollars as the estimated mar- 
ket value of taxable New York real estate does not seem extrav- 
agant when it is recalled that in 1892 alone over $66,000,000 
was invested in new buildings and in improvements to old ones 
within the city limits. 

Supposing the comparison to be between 1876 and 1893, we 
find that in the former year there was a population of a million and 
a quarter. The municipal debt amounted to $116,619,487. The 
expenses of the city as provided for by direct taxation amounted 
to $31,109,521.60. It is a startling comparison. It must be remem- 
bered that the real estate holdings of the corporation were not 
then in excess of $300,000,000 in value, if worth as much as that. 
Values had not then recovered from the depreciation of the panic 
of 1873. But, allowing for normal increase, we may assume 
$300,000,000 as the value. The figures then show : 

1876. 1893. 

Population 1.25M0I) 2.000.000 

City property 300.000,000 559.000.000 

Citydebt.... 116.619,487 98,551,821.87 

Annual taxes 31,109,521.60 34,177,429.55 

City property per capita 21 S„ z !;Hi2 

City debtper capita... 93.25 49.28 

Taxes, per capita, per annum 25 17 

If we suppose for illustration that the burden of taxation this 
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year was to be equal to that of 1876, we must either figure on 
how much it would be per capita, or else imagine the same rate 
imposed, or, thirdly, calculate the amount of the levy for this 
year to bear the same proportion to the valuation which it bore in 
1876. The last two propositions are identical in result, it being 
a matter of percentage, whichever way it is phrased. Calculated 
per capita the taxation for 1893, if it were equal to that of 1876, 
would be $50,000,000 instead of $34,177,429.55— in other 
words there would be a difference of $16,000,000. If the 
same rate were imposed, and property had to pay in proportion as 
it then did, the difference would be still greater, for the levy would 
be $54,138,518.81. 

There is still another aspect of the question of taxation which 
is seldom remembered and still more seldom referred to. It is 
presented by the fact that when a citizen of New York city pays 
his annual bill he has settled all his taxes for the year. Not 
only are the city and county taxes included in the $1.83 which 
he will this year probably pay on each $100 of the Commission- 
ers' valuation, but the State tax is also included. Neither is 
there any separate charge for school tax, road tax, judiciary tax, 
military tax, or any other one of the various forms of taxes com- 
monly levied in other communities. The single bill is all he is 
required, with the single exception of his water rates, to pay for 
all the extraordinary advantages to which he is entitled by virtue 
of his residence here. 

It is this fact that renders comparison between the conditions 
in New York and those in other cities so extremely difficult and 
complicated a task. Comparatively few communities order their 
business in the same fashion, but on the contrary almost every- 
where else there is a division of burdens. The bare fact that New 
York is to pay a tax of $34,000,000 this year leads to the hasty 
conclusion among non-thinking persons that our community is 
tax-ridden — a conclusion that too many unscrupulous persons 
are ready to declare for partisan purposes. If, however, there be 
any virtue in a plain statement of facts, such as this is, the con- 
clusion is manifestly false. 

A table of comparisons between the tax rates of this and other 
cities, which was published recently in one of our newspapers, 
was absolutely worthless for these reasons, and was even 
incorrect in regard to New York city itself. The rate here, this 
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paragraph stated, will be 1.87 this year. As a matter of fact it 
will be 1.83, or possibly less. The rate in other cities for the cur- 
rent year was quoted at 1.85 in Philadelphia, 2.77 in Brooklyn, 
2.84 in Cincinnati, 2 in New Orleans, 2.84 in Jersey City, 2.73 
in Cleveland, 2.17 in Louisville, 2 in St. Paul, 4.10 in Omaha, and 
4.35 in Chicago last year. Aside from the incompleteness of 
this statement (no mention being made of whether these rates 
include county and State taxes or not) it is evident that a just 
comparison would include a discussion of the efficiency of the local 
governments and of the magnitude of the public works. New 
York not only pays less than most other large cities, but gets 
far more than almost any of them. 

Surprising and gratifying as these comparisons may be, there 
is still another side to the question which can be considered with 
equal gratification. The public works that have been planned 
and executed since 1876 are such as would have been deemed 
visionary at that time. Every branch of the city government has 
increased in efficiency, in a ratio fairly commensurate with the 
increase in the wealth of the city. Not merely are two millions 
of people as well cared for by their public servants as a million 
and a quarter then were, but the conditions of life — the public 
health, safety, convenience, and even morals — are better guarded 
than they were then. 

To whom, and to what do we owe the wonderful increase and 
improvement ? I do not hesitate to say that the improvements 
in the administration of government are primarily due, not to the 
newspaper press, but to that public opinion which finds its first 
and fullest expression in the utterances of the newspapers. The 
constant criticism of the press undoubtedly acts as a stimulus and 
a corrective agency upon public officials, so far as it represents 
the prevailing tone of public opinion. Beyond that it is not 
necessary to consider the question. The people of New York city 
are constantly demanding improvements in their public service 
because they will be entirely satisfied with nothing short of per- 
fection, or such measure of perfection as is humanly possible. 
And the service is constantly improving because of the demand. 

The increase in wealth is, of course, largely due to the in- 
crease in population. The more people there are in a community 
the more uses are found for its property and the more valuable 
that property becomes. When, to an increase in numbers there 
TOL. clvii. — HO. 444. 35 
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is added an improvement in government, capital is attracted and, 
finding security, remains. The decrease in the burden of 
taxation comes directly from the wisdom, honesty and effi- 
ciency of the administration of affairs. We have seen that 
if the city government to-day were conducted on the lines on 
which it was formerly conducted, our 2,000,000 of people would 
now have a public debt of $186,500,000, and would be paying an 
annual tax of $50,000,000 or more. The irresistible conclusion is 
that the administration of public affairs is much improved. Not 
only do the results prove it, but the details, if there were space 
to discuss them, would plainly indicate in what ways this propo- 
sition is true. 

All three of these causes, public opinion, growth of popula- 
tion, and improved administration of public affairs, act mutually, 
one upon the others, and all to the general improvement of civic 
life. Such statements may appear to be truisms, but they are 
necessary premises to the important and political lesson to be 
learned from them. 

Tammany Hall justly claims its full measure of credit for the 
improvements it has brought about in the public service, since 
the time when it resumed control of municipal affairs in 1888. 
It would be an absurdity to claim credit for all the differences 
that obtain between the present condition of affairs and those 
of 1876. Neither has 1876 been selected for a comparsion for 
any reason beyond the fact that the public debt was largest 
in that year. No such claim is made. Nor is there any claim 
for credit for the increase of wealth which results from natural 
conditions and natural growth. What is claimed, with perfect 
confidence that the claim cannot be controverted, is that since 
Tammany's accession to power the various departments of the 
city government have been administered more efficiently than 
they ever were before ; that greater improvements have been 
accomplished more economically than ever before ; and that not 
a single case has occurred in which a Tammany Hall official has 
been known to be derelict to his trust or to have misappropriated 
a single dollar of the public funds. 

There is a very large and eminently respectable portion of the 
community who stand opposed to Tammany Hall to-day, and 
who, doubtless, believe conscientiously that a better administra- 
tion of municipal affairs would result if Tammany should be de- 
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feated at the polls, and if they themselves should be pnt in con- 
trol of the city government. The only means whereby they can 
hope to accomplish such an end is to attack the Democratic 
party, and it is interesting to examine into the grounds on which 
they undertake to do so. When their arguments are sifted they 
are found to rest entirely on two premises. One is that the 
great majority of the voters of the city are controlled by liquor 
dealers, and the other is that that same majority (some sixty odd 
per cent, of the people) are controlled by " the organization." 

In the first place the two propositions contradict each other. 
In the second place neither one is true. Liquor dealers, as a 
matter of fact, bear just about the same proportion to the Tam- 
many vote as they do to the anti-Tammany vote. They naturally 
control or influence votes, and since the majority of the com- 
munity favor Tammany Hall it naturally follows that a majority 
of the liquor dealers do so. Secondly, " the organization " does 
not, as a matter of fact, control the voters, but the voters do con- 
trol the organization. This is a fact so patent to any one who 
will take the trouble to look into the matter that it is not worth 
while to discuss it. 

The organization claims the common justice of being judged 
on the results of what it has done. If these results be examined 
in detail it will be found that under the administration of the 
last five years certain things have been insisted upon as essential 
to the public service. 

The first of these requisites is honesty. If any instance of 
dishonesty is discovered on the part of a public servant Tammany 
Hall will insist upon the removal and punishment of that official 
as promptly and as vigorously as any other portion of the com- 
munity will do it. This need not be considered to proceed from 
the assumption of any superiority in morals over the rest of 
humanity, but, putting it on the lowest ground, it may fairly 
be said to result from the fact that Tammany Hall perceives the 
wisdom of being honest. Honesty is at least the best political 
policy, and Tammany Hall has no relish for the notion of carry- 
ing the burden of any individual member's dishonesty. 

The second essential is efficiency. In all the criticisms that 
have been directed against the present administration, not one, 
so far as can be recalled now, has been to the effect that public 
duties are not well performed. If a public official can be found 
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who neglects his duties, or who prefers his private interests to 
his public service, his place will speedily be filled by a worthier 
man. So much, every Tammany Democrat knows of a certainty. 

The third is economy. It is again worthy of notice that no 
charge of extravagant expenditures of public money have been 
made against the city government for a few years past. Time 
was when New York City was expected to pay more for its pur- 
chases, or for many of them, than the ordinary buyer would do 
in open market. It is not expected now, and it is not the fact, 
that the corporation pays exorbitantly for anything it buys. On 
the contrary, it is a close buyer, and one of the principal reasons, 
if not the main reason, why this is so is that the old system of 
1999-contracts, which was continued in the city until 1888, has 
been entirely abolished, and the result is due certainly to the sys- 
tem inaugurated by the Democratic party. 

It was formerly the habit to make small purchases and to do 
small jobs of work by private contract instead of opening the 
matter to competition. The charter of the city wisely allows such 
things to be done because in some cases it results in a saving. 
For example, when it becomes necessary to make repairs to some 
of the patent pumps and machinery used in the Croton Aqueduct 
system, it is wiser to contract with the patentees who have their 
own workmen than to open competition among machinists, and 
by awarding the job to the lowest bidder run the risk of ruining 
the machinery. 

But the law opened the door to corruption by allowing any- 
thing less than $1,000 to be bought or done under a private con- 
tract, and under former administrations enormous pressure was 
brought to bear to secure these small contracts. The result was 
a large loss to the city. It will be glad news to professional re- 
formers that these private contracts are no longer awarded. In 
every case where there is not a public competition, the reasons 
for a private award are written out in full on the papers and be- 
come a public record. The credit of this reform belongs entirely 
to Tammany Hall. 

It therefore happens that public affairs are now conducted 
more openly than they ever were before. With this openness 
comes a lowering of expense. But over and above this result, it 
is a fact that public improvements are now carried on under a 
comprehensive and systematic plan such as was never before 
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adopted. To enter upon a discussion of this would be to lengthen 
this article to tediousness. The facts are so well known as to 
render the work unnecessary, and the mere statement suffices. 

If this article were intended as a political argument only it 
would be appropriate and proper to go further into particulars on 
these lines. Being intended, as it is, for an exposition of the 
actual condition and prosperity of the city, further details are 
probably superfluous. The great fact remains that New York 
city is one of the richest communities in the world, with enor- 
mous corporation property and comparatively very small debt ; 
that our rate of taxation is exceptionally small, while the returns 
made to the citizen are almost unequalled, and that the city gov- 
ernment, in deference to the imperative demands of our people, 
has been brought to a standard of honesty, efficiency and economy 
which compares favorably with that of any other community 
on earth. 

It is impossible to believe, or even to suppose, that the limit 
of prosperity has been reached. There are no signs of retro- 
gression. Our prosperity is attracting desirable citizens, who are 
joining us year by year, not only from the ranks of the foreign 
immigrants, but from all parts of our own country. Capital is 
flowing into our coffers. Modern thought and modern systems 
are bettering the conditions of life continually, and so long as our 
public affairs continue to be administered in accordance with the 
well-tried principles of American political history as they are 
formulated by the now dominant political party, just so long may 
we expect to advance at something like our present rate of pro- 
gress. 

Thomas P. Gileoy. 



